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OUR HUMAN STRENGTH 


EXTREME 


tae WEARY winter falls 


Away from hand and foot 
It held with chill, and frees 


In earth the frozen root. 


Down vacant eave and valley 


The melted rivers run 

x 1 and swallows call 
Come it into the sun 

Mind and hill relax 

Ni nger blown wind-bare 
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I leave the house. 
Darkly against the open door, to find 
And scare me from my walk 


A Magazine of Verse 


Like leaves our faces take 
The natural warmth of air. 


Never again, we say, 

The whispering, wild snow 

Will drift across our lives 

And drag our walking slow. 


Yet we live by extreme, 

It is the human way: 

Blind with too dark a night 
Our eyes drink in the day. 


Some hot and nerveless noon 
We will want to hold 

Wide the windowed door 
And lean upon the cold 


So love that will possess 
All of a man, must wait 
Until it also know 

The harder need of hate 


WEATHER 


Big winds from northward blow 


They do not know 


That there are wilder weathers of the mind 
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Whose thunders break over the head’s dark curve, 
Where the worn, inward-looking eye can see 
Lightnings that run along the wires of nerve 

To strike the lofty brain down like a tree. 


Let the rain ravel through the beaten leaves, 
I turn it back with heavy coat and leather. 
It is a little thing to him who grieves 
Harried by a more savage human weather. 


DIVINATION 


Now in a time of peace 
Before the air raid siren 
Cries, and clouds release 


Their raving rain of iron, 


I will watch the birds 
For any change of weather, 
And wonder if by words 


You can tell me whether, 


Looking long to leeward 

Of night, gray wings that stalk 
Tomorrow's sky are seaward 
Gull or landward hawk. 
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MOVING IN 


Don’t wait for the wind to blow you through the door 
If you need help, here is my hand, I said. 

Don’t let my walking on the hollow floor 

Frighten you, only the dark air is dead. 

People more than things can fill a house. 

Sit by me on these boxes in the gloom, 

Here, with our crumbs of living, like a mouse, 
While the fire burns the strangeness from the room 


You answered: Something makes me want to hide 
In open air from walls where cobwebs cling. 

It’s here in me and not with you inside, 

Neither an emptiness the years have made, 

Nor a house bare of any human thing, 

But being afraid that I will be afraid. 


BIRD 


You know your enemies 
In open daylight, whether 
Brutal cat or drouth 

Or bitter weather. 


Your life is food, to catch 
The careless beetle falling, 
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To hear beneath black ground 
The earth worm crawling. 


We have but our own kind 
For enemies, each other. 
What among animals 


Fears its own brother? 


Married to mind, our hate 
Is fertile now to bear 

Bombs that will burn a child 
And break the air. 


Will earth of wrinkled face 
Where runs each quiet river 
Cast out its men and be 
Only bird-giver? 


FERN 


All morning we had walked along 
The ledge, hunting for a spring, 

But only found the killdeer song 
And the dark wood listening. 


‘It’s queer,” you said, “no stream should flow 
Out of this rock, at water line. 

It’s low enough and out of sun, 

The kind of place where I have mine. 
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If in Vermont I saw a hill 
With trees, like this, I'd never doubt 
We'd find, with a plain farmer’s skill, 


A width of water running out.” 


We climbed up where the weathered stone 
Broke beneath our walking feet 

When suddenly you found a lone 

Fern you had never thought to meet 


Far in the foreign west, away 
From its own kind of living, hurt 
By the great summer heat all day, 
Rooted in that unfriendly dirt. 


“It’s good,” you said, “to know a plant 
Wanders as far from home as I. 

We both get used to a different slant 
Of light out of familiar sky.” 


Now you are gone, but every time 

I to that crumbled cliff return, 

You watch for water there and climb, 
Rolling rock and finding fern 
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OUR HUMAN STRENGTH 


The white fingered hand of day 
Lies curled 

Over the gray 

Throat of the world, 


Feeling the great heart beat 
Of light and dark, the live twist 
Of blood in the fleet 


Pulse of my wrist. 


No matter to what length 
We live as men of brain, 
We get our human strength 
From sun and rain. 


We measure off the curve 
Of earth, but we are bound 
By knotted rope of nerve 
To that gray ground. 


Paul Engle 
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TWO POEMS 


WHEN THE TIME IS UP 


Better to ignore us, since what can we mean to you 

You standing there, you, waiting for a taxi, 

For what the season may bring or conceivably 

Take away, now that it’s all over, 

The smashed chandeliers, the last round of beers, 

And from afar like a beautiful promise 

The music beginning once more and yourselves the figures 
On a painted calendar, poised for a carol. 


I dislike spoiling your dream, since what do you 
Live for if not your narcotics and why 

For that matter if it’s not a double concerto 

Do any of you bother? Why should you? 
Better to ignore everything altogether 

And for once be yourselves, for once say to your 
Separate mirrors—This is my distinction: 

To be, at least, doomed and damned by historians 


Better than being forsaken, than going 
Unmentioned, better than to stand there, after all, 
Like a shopwindow dummy, festive and futile, 

An absurd souvenir. And better to be able, 

When the time is up and the guns are pointed 
And there is finally no deus ex machina, 

Better to say as the bullets pursue you 

Like Marie Antoinette I belong to the ages 
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SONG 


The nuptial fetes, the nuptial smiles 
Light up the countryside for miles. 
Music and morning and 

The lover’s hand, 

And an insistent bell 

Set trembling like a flame 

A summer sadness, an enchanted name, 
Nor echo nor farewell 


The nuptial flutes, the nuptial throngs 
Give over now their songs. 

Europe and Asia and 

The Holy Land 

All trembling like that bell 

And shrouded in a flame, 

Nor summer sadness, nor enchanted name 
Nor echo nor farewell. 


T. C. Wilson 
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FOUR POEMS 


MORNING SONG 


Oil has run out of the road 

And the road streams with color, 
Iron, copper, royal color 

As if moulting peacocks strode 

In the windy, rainy night, 

And left in the morning rain 

This draggling scum of light 

This indecent beautiful squalor 
Of macadam dyes overflowed 

I am too shy to dance 

I am too young to sing, 

So I walk through ring after ring 
And return—as though for something— 
With no more will in my brain 
Than to tread this extravagance 


ALL OUR ANSWERS 


Leave over-loving but leave ignorance 
Take questioning and knowledge of the earth 





Where our first questions went, where all our answers 
Gather upon the day that takes us down. 

Here are no human voices for our hope 

And let none be imagined, but grave peace 
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Speaks over living sweat its lucid air 
—Less than we asked and more than all our lives. 


There is no tower here but that one grace 

To undo our scattered towers, bolt and stone, 

This heave of grass and thrust of blossoming branch 
Takes enemies’ allegiance every one 

And every loving face, and even now 

Speaks over us the peace that needs no hands. 


THE GAME 


Walking out in morning snow 
Traman has devised a game. 

By taking steps longer and slow 
He can make his stride the same 
As someone’s, whose he doesn’t know, 
That came this way before he came. 


He lunges patiently and long 

A block or so, and then gives out— 
His balance wasn't ever strong, 

Now knee muscles all in doubt 

He wavers in his thought or song 
And stops to breathe and look about. 


Between the rabble of the trees 
The sky shines like a kindly fate; 
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Traman, in snow up to his knees, 
Learns not to labor but to wait. 
With only his own legs to please 
He goes again—goes his own gait. 


1925-1938 


If I had to begin again 

The long diversions of my pen 
I'd hope a blesseder bestowal 
Than the style of Amy Lowell; 
Would order my first poems done 


By Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Here after eight and twenty years 
Of life, and half of them of verse 
I try now to become a man 

And so a poet. What I began 

By Brookline’s lush, ancestral trees 


I'd end in Concord’s wintry freeze 








ANGELS ... 


Angels and heavenly visitants, 

Press in upon me though I see thee not 

Save in those vistas between sleep and waking 
Never to be forgot. 


O lovely faces, imagined in my heart, 
And purified by passions laid to sleep, 

In vaults of memory the swift revelation, 
A sacred sign, I keep; 


But long for the fresh vision 
Of thy peculiar virtue, seldom sung 
Vehement and cold, carved out of vapor, 


And venerable, yet young. 


My holy comforters, in this my exile, 


Among the things that decay. 
For sickness of the soul they are roots of valerian. 
Why do they never stay? 
There was a face with mouth of violet 
And forehead white and steep. 
If there i more beautiful brow than that 
brow, with the hair parted in the middle, 
J have nt een it waking Ol asicep 
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OF LIFE AND DEATH Th 
For now I see Life and Death as who gets Th 
The first magical glimpse of Popocatapetl, ec 
Its white cone floating in the rare winter air, 
Incredibly near . . . incredibly unreal, ’ 
And its sister peak which the Indians call An 


“The sleeping woman”, like a great prone goddess, 
Above her circlet of clouds, 
Or like Mount Elbruz’s mile-apart twin breasts of snow! 7 


I don’t look the kind of guy, do I 

Who aches to get away into the close heat 

Of the Pullman again, and the company of his pals 
—Into a small enclosed space where I can feel 
Confident and important again? 

I am accustomed to the altura, believe me. 

I am what the guides call schwindelfrei. 

This is not the poetry of a man with such a grudge against life 
That a very little of it goes a long way with him. 

No great barbaric country will undermine and ruin me 

Slowly corroding my simple unimaginative qualities, 

Rob me of my conventions, of my simple direct standards, 
Who have no undefeatable inner integrity to take their place. 
I love this country passionately, expanding 

To its wild immensity as a flower opens in the sunshine, 

I am the last man in all the world to hate these great places 
And depend for my only comfort on the theatres and cafés, 





life 
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The wide, well-lit avenidas, the scandal and gossip of the 
cabarets, 

The emotion and danger of the bull-ring. 

I would not far rather be sitting in the closed comfort of the 
Pullman, 

A drink before me, surrounded by people I know, 

And things I can understand 


I feel with Life 
As a man might towards a little child, 


But towards Death, as towards one of my own contemporaries 
Whom I have known as long 
As I have known myself. 


Hugh MacDiarmid 
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TWO POEMS 
BEGIN LIVING O HOW 


Begin living O how? 

Time is notched to steel. 
Muffled in silk of dreams 
Hears mainspring ironic now. 


Living this certain street 
A boy of gentle dreams 
Remembered, violent joy, 
Even sorrow sweet. 





And now the dreamed-for had, 
Love in cahoots with time 

Nor cares for constant heart 
Nor flesh more violent made. 


For love, (with that not so) 
What wall and lintel, what 
Acre where, by shadowed 
Elm and intimate snow? 


O how for us—who keep 
The testament of night 

(O we have need) and know 
The animus of sleep? 











RALPH GUSTAFSON 


WE SHALL KNOW HURT 


We shall know hurt again, 
O my own love, 

And loneliness despite all we 
Are wary of. 


How could it otherwise 
With this our love— 

When simple things of loveliness 
Inconstant prove? 


The holding of a shadow 
In the hand, 

The speaking of a usual word 
We understand. 


And we shall know, if simple 
Things are thus, 

This traffic of the day with day 
Solicit us. 


Ralph Gustafson 
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PASTORAL 


O to be wise within the untrodden fold— 
Youth savoring sweet yet without bitterness! 
As though a white tree might full apples yield, 
Wisdom lie down with flocks of innocence, 
With them that their own grace insouciant 
Know not in truth, nor steps of morning fleetness 
Unwearied of the way; who nothing want 
Beside the brook, in pastures sown to sweetness, 


O shepherd pipes troubling the silences 
In echo only, could but your arrowy call 
Strike this inclinéd heart, halt steps no less 
Would thread these paths matutinal. 
O pastoral of youth, sense may insphere it, 
Quickened on hard-climbed heights—blest paradox— 
Alone perceive in a far-yearning spirit 
Still waters, and the pure-fleeced, timeless flocks! 


Anne Y oung 
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THREE POEMS 


ROOM 


Have you a room in common with the gods? 
The wainscot darkness and the ceiling death; 
With Cerberus and Sirius, the dogs 

Of firmaments above and worlds beneath, 
To fortify the old prodigious portal. 

If you have not then you are not immortal. 


Time shudders passing by that bitter door: 
Catching the smell of permanence and frightened, 
He listens for what feet are on that floor 

And hearing, darts away, his horror heightened, 
And hunting him and haunting him long after 

The wind writhes like a sea with goatish laughter 


PORTRAIT 


His face a lichened rock: 
His body a branching bole; 
Where eighty Aprils nest 
Like thrush or oriole. 


His roots profound and free, 
Rivered in hill and meadow: 
But few men you will see 
Palpable as his shadow. 
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IRON URN 


The toad has made himself a dusty couch, 

To watch the urn’s edge where two dragons crouch. 
The paint’s sun-bitten on this iron urn 

Within the garden where the iris burn. 

The toad has seen three generations walk 

These garden paths but undisturbed they stalk 
Each the coigned other on the crackled rim. 
One dragon glares; the second glares at him: 
Time-netted in this reticule of paint: 


Their anger waxing with their souls’ restraint. 
Kenneth Slade 








BELLS 


“Oil and utilities,” 
Say the bells of St. Timothy’s. 


“Slums and disease,” 


Say the bells of All Peace. 


“Keep the babe bitter,” 


Say the bells of St. Peter. 


“Pray for the Borgias,” 
Say the bells of St. George’s. 


“Be careful of progress,” 
Say the bells of St. Agnes. 


“But preserve anonymity,” 
Say the bells of old Trinity. 


“Prod them with promises,” 


Say the bells of St. Thomas's 
Tom Boggs 
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FOUR POEMS 
THE IMPOSSIBLE SEA 


Beyond these walls, the home he could not build, 
the window open on the legendary sea, 

you wander, not wound in coiling springs of time, 
deep in a mirror world, in your own eyes drowned; 


eyes 


untroubled by shadows haunting the necessary bed, 
the other “I” whose mind is eaten by the forced fiame, 
the constant pleading of the disobedient arms, 
shamed only with the body’s lack of shame 


Drinking in delight as from a spring, your lost 
gaze is the only haunting look. It feeds your brush, 
and shapes the pictures you hang upon the wall; 

it needs no sustenance from the “I” at all 


that ever must drink from a child’s trembling lips 
your distant beauty never to run dry, 

and soul parched still, must rise and turn away 
to look through windows on the impossible sea. 


EXILE 


Exiled from your eyes to a strange land he goes, 
to a sea that bore an island, the island a palm, 
and underneath it all the days are lost, 
wavering with wind and abstract as a cloud; 
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to wander the fevered hills, to a precipice come 

where upward grind the waves on the worn rock 

look down, and through the eyes of waves, into the 
dead past, 


the drowned centuries aheave between him and you; 


and rise and run, and fall at last asleep 

under the long remembering hair of the waterfall 
whose voice whose voice, it is the betraying one, 
insinuates among the heart’s long silences. 


From midnights where that murmuration grows 
and your eyes fill the black and dreaming sky, 
he cries to wake, and so escape you still— 

only to rise to mornings real as wounds. 


THE MYTH 


Baffled, dismayed, he turns his head away, 

the solitary stranger, self-exiled from your heart, 
whose word ‘farewell’ drifts in the tortured sky 
blazing with eyes from which no tears can fall; 


he turns away, remembers how lying on a bed 
he saw joy’s landscape in those eyes unfold, 
beyond the ingenuity of the skin 

that only enfolds a world that he can hold: 
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a legend he thought two have the power to destroy 
making it real with love; or he alone 

could kill, kissing the cold mouth 

where the myth smiles permanent as stone. 


‘Give me your love, or give my life to me.’ 

But the legend usurps his body like a disease, 
purged neither by copulation nor self-love 
nor the promised rain he drank in on his knees 


THE SOMNAMBULIST 


Without you I am the dark somnambulist 
wandering above vague waters, vaguer land, 
deep sea walker where the invisible islands lie 
drowned in green gloom of bay; 


doomed walker towards the hypnotic precipice, 

lost in the labyrinths of a false peace, 

to fall through everlasting worlds of guilt 

ringed round and round, burned through with suffering 
eyes. 


Give me the strength then, for you are the hope, 
that need not look and see beyond the shore 
mountains that sway upon the sultry wave, 

my wished for illusions taller than the grave;- 
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for in our sky trajectories are drawn 
of evil, the shadow of whose journey encompasses all, 


the dark offensive on land and sea begins 


whose ultimate objective is the human heart; 


and if you go, you join the enemy, 

surrender the last weapon, become the cunning spy,— 
so I must walk past houses and their drawn blinds 
whose windows are the eyes without the mind; 
must walk dowr 


and see wild mountains toss upon the bay, 


1 streets forever drained of love, 
betrayed by you whose love focusing the real 
he false world on fire with a spark of day. 


could set the 
Robert Fri 





end 
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OUTLINE OF A POETICS' 


to 
PART | 
be 
N THIS essay, I return to certain problems which I indi- = 
cated in earlier works; but it is not my intention to sum- = 
marize here, in a few words, an entire system. My aim is merely an 
to indicate new problems and doubts arising from recent devel- - 
opments in aesthetic theory and to emphasize, at the start, more at 
than is usually done, the value of introspection and investigation bi 
directed toward the genesis, the moment of conception and inti- Sf 
mate figuration of a work of art, rather than toward results “ 
finally obtained. The philosophy of art may thus be clarified, “ 
not for the first time surely, by the examination of artistic ex- . 
perience, understood not merely in its psychological and empiric 
sense; and certain philosophic problems will be briefiy formu- 
lated as they arise from an investigation of this sort. h 
ss 
INSPIRATION — ECSTATIC AND AESTHETIC VISION ’ 
§ 
Inspiration, fire, lyric quality, enthusiasm, poetic fury, such f 
are a few of the many words which denote the primizry phe- ( 
nomenon of the origin of a work of art, without which none ( 
can exist. It is the incantation, the invocation, the God within ( 
us: the propitious Minerva of the ancients. It is the celestial ( 
Muse of the Christian poets, the genius and the creative imagi- 
nation of the moderns. t 


"This is the first of a series of three articles written in Italian by Dr. 
Borgese and translated by Frances Keene and Lucille Bunzl. The author ) 
wishes to acknowledge the help of Edouard Roditi—Ep 
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The artist feels exaltation and trembling. A power which, 
to him, seems almost superior and foreign, has invaded his 
being. Within him, a synthesis has taken place which it is 


idi- impossible to analyze into its component elements. This phe- 
im- nomenon has often been described, even with the psychological 
ely and psychophysical symptoms which, according to the artist's 
vel- individual temperament, may accompany it. As a state of being, 
ore it is rich in fullness and strength; at the same time pure and 
ion burning with desire, contemplative and passionate. All the 
nti- spiritual forces are at stake and ablaze, and their bright flame 
alts casts no shadow. The young Goethe said rightly, although in- 
ied. completely, that a poet is a man whose heart is overflowing 
ex- with a single emotion. 

iric But what kind of emotion? For it is immediately apparent 
nu- that not all emotions belong in the aesthetic sphere. Just what 


happens in those brief moments when the artist attains con- 
sciousness of his artistic being? And what has been his incen- 
tive? A happening in the outside world or within his own 
self, a drama of nature or of man, a knowledge of his own 


ach feelings, a hope, a memory, a suggestion derived from some 
he- other works of art, all these can be the immediate and visible 
one cause of such an urge. But sometimes also it is impossible to 
hin determine its probable cause; inspiration seems then to arise 
tial of itself, without any apparent incentive or determining occa- 
igi- sion. But in every case, inspiration is given by a “vision”; and 


the excitement which characterizes it is only the artist's enthu- 
siastic devotion to what the vision reveals, a welcome arising 
Dr. from his whole being. But since the term “vision” may mis- 
hor Pp te 

takenly be considered to apply only to the visible forms of art, 
the term “figuration” will be used, including comprehensively 
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every other manner in which inspiration manifests itself. Inspi- 
ration is primarily an intimate and emotional figuration, whether 
of form, of sounds or of forms and sounds together, as is often 
true in poetry and music. But can this figuration and refigura- 
tion be identified with those which exist in morbid hallucina- 
tions and dreams or with the projections of childish and primi- 
tive imaginations, to all of which the artist’s fantasy has too 
often been compared? They are not the same, they are entirely 
different; the inferior types of vision which I have listed may 
sometimes be accompanied by emotions of anger and pain, or 
followed by impulses to action, but the higher or artistic vision 
is always and inevitably accompanied by a feeling of joy or 
approval and reveals itself in utter concordance with the desire 
of the beholder. The artist’s vision is distinguishable because 
all other visions are credible, and presuppose an empiric and 
factual reality, whereas the poet’s fantasy may be incredible and 
assert itself spontaneously, now transcending all that is natural 
and experimental, now avoiding and even consciously avoiding 
any reality which is not ideal. 

Can one liken the excitement of artistic inspiration to that 
which marks the foreknowlege, the first intuition of a rational 
or a scientific discovery? One cannot: for reasons similar to 
those stated above. The object of a rational discovery, of the 
possible existence, for example, of a mechanical invention, would 
remain the same in the world of the real and in that of the 
possible, even if the specific discoverer, or indeed any other, 
had never succeeded in discovering it. On the contrary, artistic 
inspiration is never disassociated from the feeling that the in- 
spired individual is indispensable and can be replaced by no 
other. 
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Outline of a Poetics: Part I 


If it can be said, with Michelangelo, that the statue exists in the 
block of marble and the work of the sculptor is only to liberate 
and reveal it, it must still be understood that his particular statue 
could not have been liberated or brought to light by any other 
artist but Michelangelo; without him, it would have remained 
within the marble forever. By this immediate experience, the 
consciousness of the artist opposes itself to metaphysical realism, 
insisting that art can and should reveal types and ideas and give 
perceptible form to the absolute. The immediate consciousness 
of the artist, although it uses the universal in a provisional and 
obscure way, is unable to consider this timeless absolute, at least 
in the generative period of a work of art, apart from the par- 
ticular individual who, in historical time, gives it form. 

Finally, can the enthusiasm of the inspired artist be compared 
in any way to the enthusiasm or inspiration of moral virtue, 
or more generally, to the ardor of the great passions of wrath, 
of hate, of ambition and of love, as we must believe if we inter- 
pret broadly the quoted words of Goethe? No, because the 
enthusiasm of inspiration is free from any active impulse; it 
neither strives to destroy nor to possess. It produces neither 
a good nor an evil impulse towards action 

Having thus limited our field we find, identified with artistic 
inspiration, only those particular spiritual states which are known 
as adoration: sublime admiration or ecstasy, beatifying vision. 
Both of these types of emotion are divided, at the outset, from 
any truly practical finality. Both include a sense of the indis- 
pensability, as a means, of the specific individual, even when 
referring to something which transcends the individual. 

But adoration and ecstasy also necessarily presuppose a cer- 
tain factual truth in the contemplated vision, although ecstatic 


,> 
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visions cannot be repeated or controlled. And, far more sig. 
nificantly, ecstatic vision has a certain character of sufficiency, 
while aesthetic vision shows itself to be insufficient even in the 
very act which reveals it. Or, in other and clearer words, mystic 
contemplation suffices unto itself, satisfies the beholder and is, 
as a spiritual experience, complete and conclusive in itself; but 
aesthetic contemplation is experienced with disquiet, as the theme 
of some further spiritual development, which is the artist's fu. | “! 





ture work. The situation of the saint to whom the heavens | ™” 
are opened is quite different; and different too, though the most “A 
similar of all, is the experience of Dante impelled, even in the 4 
act of seeing, to depict his struggle, to make his vision visible, | 
to give form to the figuration: a 
10\ 

Oh Muse, oh exalted power, help me. Compared with my I 
concept, how short and weak is speech - 

t 

At the very outset of our investigation, artistic inspiration e 
thus reveals itself to us as a frenzied internal figuration, frenzied viv 
in a dual sense, because of the artist’s forceful approval of the int 
vision which manifests itself within him, and because of the | ,. 
disturbance caused in him by the irresistible compulsion to bring | ge. 
this figuration to tangible being and to let it find its expression. | 4; 
The first German literary revolution, which was very competent | 4. 
in problems concerning the creative genesis of art, its inspira~ | |. 
tional phase, happily invented the phrase Sturm und Drang, ci 
“storm and stress.” This phase does not define the entire artistic if 


process, but only its first phase: Sturm is the tempest of enthusi- 
astic vision; Drang is the creative urge, the drive towards ex- 
pression. 





Outline of a Poetics: Part 1 


ig: THE INSUFFICIENCY OF INSPIRATION AND THE ORIGIN 
cy, OF “TECHNIQUE 
the ‘ ” , 
ee It is usual to define the second and decisive phase in the 
" development of a work of art as realization, execution, expres- 
be sion in the empirical sense or even as technique, artistic work, 
au or art in a limited meaning, subordinated and somehow opposed 
< to poetry and genius, or more comprehensively as creation. This 
moment is extremely complex and consists of processes which 
2 are not entirely homogeneous, although they all tend towards 
en the same end. Factors of will intervene conspicuously. Purely 
bl intellectual and rational faculties, elements of culture, scientific 
" and mechanical knowledge, tricks of the trade, all these are 
now used. 
But the first inspiration is constantly present, and not only as 
a premise and an effective memory. From that first inspiration, 
tion =| there often arise successive new states of inspiration, either re- 
zied viving the initial inspiration or generating other acts which 
the integrate, extend or transform the original inspiration and place, 
the | at the very core of the work of art, a supplementary vision in- 
riN8 | stead of that from which the creative urge arose. Typical of 
ton. | this sequence is the method of certain lyric poets who first note 
— their inspiration in prose and then translate it into poetic ex- 
ira | pression. A musician sometimes turns to the piano or a painter 
ang, puts pencil to paper without any purpose other than a certain 
istic | ardor and the germ of an idea. The mere proximity of the 
“a instrument, the contact with the material, give them the means 


to explore their figuration, to come to know it by successive 
steps, or more precisely to develop it and extract it from the 


shell in which it is hidden. The second moment is therefore 
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interpenetrated with other moments like that of the first inspi- - 

ration. The romantics, to whom inspiration was everything, and - 

the scholasticists (as the neoclassical poets may more correct) 

be called since they ignore the necessity of inspired genius, and | ™ 
te 


reduce all creation to diligence or effective ability to work), both 
of these groups expressed the truth but partially. Work is a 


at the same time, both consequence and the causal spark of * 
inspiration. The artist may seek and invite inspiration; he may ” 
gaze at marble statues to inspire himself, as Foscolo said of ™ 
Alfieri, like the religious devotee who seeks to propitiate the “ 
divine spirit with ritual. But it is above all essential to deter- P 
mine which is the origin and which the end of artistic work t 
The origin gives the reason of the end. For inspiration does . 
not lead to economic or moral action, and does not necessarily P 
include a rational discovery, an ecstatic revelation or a state 
ment of fact. It remains arbitrary and empirically in- 
dividual, apart from any reference to the universal; isolated and . 
momentary, like a dream and a fantasy; passivity and not activ- . 
ity of the spirit. Obedient to the need to realize itself, inspi- } 
ration aims to convert this passivity into activity and to dissolve , 
the purely individual in the universal. Thus do we interpret . 
the famous saying that art is a dream in the presence of reason : 
More fully, one might say that art is a dream, different from . 
all other dreams since consciousness considers it worthy of being , 
v 


incorporated in the world of reality; a vision whose beholder, 
though he does not know his vision objectively, yet wishes to 
be called an observer and not a visionary. The origin of the 
artistic work is inherent in the nature of artistic inspiration 
and is no other than the feeling of insufficiency caused by 4 
conception of virtual sufficiency. It is thus clear that the char- 
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nspi- | ter of art is denied to all potential art, to unexpressed poetry 
:* and unused genius 
cai The aim of artistic work is then to justify the vision, to sub- 

wal mit it to control, to supply it, in the world of fact, with the 
hail testimony of reality. By means of the artist’s work, the subject 
Lt of the vision becomes objective and creates its own kind of 
a reality which is not truly practical, since it does not modify life 
me directly, nor truly rational, since it does not formulate it. Thus 
a arose the popular conception of the poet who, according to prac- 
an tical people, is useless and, according to scientists, ignorant. 
a Poets are suspicious to the pure and religious who often regard 
al them with apprehension, as if endowed with mysterious power 
diiis and occult knowledge, and really deserving of the new title of 
sal prophet or seer. 
sii When the work is finished, the artist seeks proof of the 

‘. authenticity of his vision, which he cannot find, if it is ever 
ver obtainable, except in the completed work. For the artist's par- 
aii ticular reality then becomes a part of factual reality. The critic 
inspi- considers it intellectually as an element of nature or of history. 
ails The artist himself, and those who contemplate the work of art, 
eepret | *tain or hope to attain states of mind similar to those of the 
eet inspired artist, but without his feeling of insufficiency; states of 
ane mind called aesthetic admiration, which are closest to adoration 
we and ecstasy, “storm” without “stress,” a tempest of enthusiasm 
older, | Which of itself becomes calm without generating any further 
1s [0 mapetee. G. A. Borgese 
yf the 
ation, 

by 2 

char- 
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RIMBAUD IN OUR TIME! 


aeemseny inscribed upon a park bench the curse: “Merde wit 
a Dieu.” The anger and hatred in him required for his , 


insults the highest being conceivable. No-one inferior could | *‘ 
satisfy his hatred because he hated a whole world. Beginning | ™ 
as the bourgeois adolescent who finds his family intolerable, the 
Rimbaud moved with the greatest speed to a recognition of his by 
essential enemy, the whole of bourgeois culture. The age in | 
which one exists is the air which one breathes. Rimbaud was | ™ 
left breathless by huis age. He inhaled the new day of industrial | ™ 
capitalism, an air in which all that had been holy to European a 
man decayed: “The inferior race has covered everything—the of 
populace, as we say, Reason, the Nation, and Science.” And ye 
at first he thought Europe and even Christianity were identical st 
with the systematic abomination of bourgeois society. i. 

na 


In order to free himself, he made two efforts, which are < 
not entirely distinct from one another. First, he attempted to 
return tO an ancient purity, a time previous to Europe, and 
Christianity, a pagan culture: “I am a beast, a Negro,” “I bury " 


the dead in my belly,” “It was of Eden that I was thinking, - 
“I depart from Europe,” “I have never been of these people,1 | 
have never been Christian.” But he cannot accomplish this ” 
departure because Europe reaches everywhere: “The white men Rs 
land. The cannon! One must submit oneself to baptism, dress 
oneself, work.” And as one cannot change one’s father and . 
mother, so one cannot change one’s nature of being a European : 
( 


This essay, in a slightly longer version, will form the introduction to 
Mr. Schwartz's translation of A Season in Hell, to be published this month of 
by New Directions.—Ep. 
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In running away, the European carries himself and Europe 
erde with him. 

his But another and greater need presents itself, that of attaining 
muld | 2 2¢w understanding of life, since the old one had produced so 
; much evil and has been seen as false. Christianity is dying, 
Ling ; ; , 

sble therefore the need which one cannot deny will only be satisfied 
his by a new discovery of the truth. The poet must make himself 


a seer, he must find out “the meaning” of life, if he wishes to 


fh. continue to live: “I am going to unveil all the mysteries: mys- 
trial | tetles of religion or of nature, death, birth, future, past, non- 
pean existence, cosmogony.” Rimbaud supposed that by a new method 
en of poetry, by “the alchemy of the word,” by deliberate halluci- 
And nation, he could attain to the whole truth: “I wrote down 
tical | silences, nights, I noted the inexpressible. I fixed vertigos.” At 
the same time, this practice made possible an attack upon the 
are | babitual bourgenis forms of life, and united with the attempt 
re to get back to a primitive innocence previous to Christianity. 
oad But as violence cannot compel Jove, although every terror is 
eae used, so a great violence of the spirit cannot bring about insight 
ing” and understanding. This attempt to build a Tower of Babel 
le I in order to see God must fail, as did the attempt to go back 
this | % the Eden of the negro; and the consequence is that, like 
‘inte Faustus and like Lucifer, one lands in Hell. 
Kiet Rimbaud endured his season in Hell until he was certain 
per that he could not become God—as he had desired when he 
a wrote: “Oh! je serai celui-la qui sera Dieu!”—and until he 
| thought he saw Christianity as the ambiguous key to his need: 
= Charity is that key,” “Divine love alone can provide the keys 
nonth of knowledge.” It is not that he finds it necessary to say that 


he has been in Hell, for he now must use the Christian language. 
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And yet he rejects that key—“This inspiration proves that I 
have dreamed!”—although he can see no other way: “I saw the 
consoling Cross arise,” “By the spirit one attains God! Heart- 
rending misfortune!” But whether or not Christianity provides 
salvation, it is certain that poetry does not; hence Rimbaud finds 
that he can no longer be a poet: “I must bury my imagination 
and my memories! A beautiful glory of artist and story-teller 
cast aside!” For it is salvation, not poetry, that he wants, al- 
though it was the practice of poetry which made more acute 
and more precise his need of salvation, his need “to possess the 
truth in a soul and a body.” 

What happened after Rimbaud had come to this conclusion 
need not concern us. It is assumed, as with so many others, 
that his life interprets his poetry. One gets much more illumi- 
nation by permitting our lives to interpret his text. It is true 
that in the chapter which is the “confession of a companion in 
Hell” one can hardly help supposing that it is Verlaine who is 
speaking, that Rimbaud is presenting Verlaine’s vision of Rim- 
baud during the time when he was in Hell because he believed 
that he could unveil the whole truth. And for those who do 
not know that the child is the illegitimate father of the man, 
it is perhaps interesting to hear about Rimbaud’s school days, 
or that Rimbaud may have attributed colors to the vowels in 
the celebrated vowel sonnet because of a childhood memory of 
colored alphabet blocks. But A Season in Hell can best be un- 
derstood when one forgets the infant prodigy, the adolescent 
Lucifer whom Verlaine tried to kill, and the Abyssinian gun- 
runner. And it is not necessary to devote too much attention 
to the provincial France of Rimbaud’s boyhood, nor the France 
of the Second Empire, the Franco-Prussian War, and the Paris 
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Commune, although the intense conflicts of that time must have 


ae had something to do with the overwhelming haste of Rimbaud’s 
be career. oe . ' 
ides The true context of A Sea on in Hell begins with Blake, who 
oe was perhaps the first poet to feel the need for a new vision 
sii of life, and who cursed Voltaire, Rousseau, and Newton, married 
in Heaven and Hell, and used his poetry in order to reveal a sys- 
\ tem of theology he had himself invented. The Romantics come 
Je next, seeking in Nature for what the social order no longer 
7 provided. Wordsworth, long before Rimbaud, recognized what 
was lacking: 
, Great God! I'd rather be 
sion 


A pagan suckled on a creed outworn, 
hers So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
, 
; Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 


umi- Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

true Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn, 
yn in and managed to persuade himself that Nature was the concrete 
ho is embodiment of the highest values. Coleridge, by contrast, turned 
Rim- = ena 
ieved ‘It ought to be remembered that this sentiment, of a religious need, 
0 do arises from what we would call social criticism, for this sonnet begins: 
man “The world is too much with us; late and soon, 

: Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 
days, Little we see in Nature that is ours . 
Is in And if Wordsworth seems an example from the too distant past, it is 
a worth remembering how much more difficult the need had become a 
ry hundred years later, when, during the World War, Hardy wrote of the 
e un- story that on Christmas Eve the oxen kneel because of the birth of Christ: 
scent “If someone said, on Christmas Eve, 

gun- ‘Come see the oxen kneel 
ntion “In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 

Our childhood used to know,’ 

rance I should go with him in the gloom, 
Paris Hoping it might be so.” 
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to German transcendentalism, the comfort of a world deduced 
from the abstract nature of consciousness, and Keats turned to 
the beauty of art and the artistic beauty of Nature. The next 
stage begins with Baudelaire, who tried to regain in the experi- 
ence of degradation and vice the knowledge of good and evil 
which seemed to be dying with a dying Christianity, just as, 
during the next generation, George Eliot would write her stories 
endeavoring to maintain Christian morality without Christian 
belief. In America, Poe had found it necessary to construct a 
naive metaphysics, vainly named “Eureka”, and Whitman denied 
what Baudelaire had tried to regain by poems in which he 
accepted everything, just as Nietzsche was later to abuse Chris- 
tian morality, compose his own Bible, and announce that he 
wished to be beyond good and evil; while in Russia, Tolstoy 
found it necessary to seek to return to a primitive Christianity, 
and Dostoievsky, some of whose characters resemble Rimbaud, re- 
jected Western Europe because he saw it as opposed to Russian 
Christianity, its science and liberalism denying the love of God 
and the sense of guilt and of human nothingness 

After Rimbaud and until the present day, the need becomes 
more intense and more ingenious of various fulfillments. Some 
return to Christianity by new routes, by a picturesque medieval- 
ism, to use the most vulgar example. And some, like D. H. 
Lawrence, find in sexual fulfillment the Eden and the innocence 
which Rimbaud wanted. William Butler Yeats and Hart Crane 
construct, like Blake, a new system of belief, in which they do 
not believe. The Symbolists, the Dadaists, and the Surrealists 
also resume in their own way different moments of Rimbaud’s 
efforts. It is in this sense that Rimbaud can be said to have 
tried out the whole century to come in advance 
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uced Man cannot live without an interpretation of the whole of 
d to life which will tell him or seem to tell him what is good, what 
next is right, what is important, and which will relate nature, man, 
peri- man’s economy, and man’s art, so that they are not opposed in 
evil | conflict in which one or the other is abused and denied. As 
t as, | the city must have avenues, names, and numbers, if the citizen 
ories | is to be able to go from one place to another, so some map of 
stian life is mecessary as soon as human activity is concerned with 
ict a anything more than the fulfillment of animal needs; and it is 
nied useful for that purpose also. 
ce | The increasing inadequacy of Christianity, at least in a definite 
hris- | period of history, to provide that map of life for Europe is only 
t he | part of the condition which inspired Rimbaud, and then de- 
Istoy | feated him. An equally important part is the social order which 
nity, in its whole development was in conflict even with the new and 
1, re- diluted versions of Christianity which weakly attempted to come 
ssian to terms with it. The whole condition became a problem for 
God every serious poet, as in the sequence of examples just cited. 
The poet above all is the one who feels the central lack in what 
mes men do, know, and believe, because he works in terms of con- 
some sciousness as in terms of words. We ought to remember that 
eval- perhaps the greatest evil of capitalism is its oppression or per- 
a. version of all values and thus of all lives, not only the lives of 
ence the working class (although one does not wish to underestimate 
“rane that oppression for a moment). And it is in the lives of the 
y do most intelligent and the most sensitive that the greatest harm 
alists is done, at least to the intelligence and the sensibility. 
aud's The history of poetry since Blake, from this important per- 
have spective, is the history of men who found the social order into 


which they were born increasingly inadequate in every human 
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respect and wholly deficient in satisfying the inevitable human 


need for a whole view of life. Rimbaud knew this need and 3 

knew certain characteristic attempts at its satisfaction with a 

sensitivity which is incomparable. The satisfaction is far from . 

being in sight, even today, or rather today least of all. That is fe 

why A Season in Hell is a text which deserves our endless study. r 

Delmore Schwartz a 

li 

n 

REVIEWS tl 

n 

A MASTERLY SYNTHESIS tl 

Modern Poetry and the Tradition, by Cleanth Brooks. The : 

University of North Carolina Press. 2 

R. BROOKS offers this as the consolidation of a critical : 

position that many writers in recent years have been : 

building up, what I suppose would be called the intellectualist ; 
position, and it is a masterly piece of work. The modest claim 

does not mean any lack of originality in the detailed interpre- 


tations of poems. The analysis of the Waste Land is much the 
best I have seen, and there is some striking material about | 
Yeats. Perhaps the best single crack is the remark that it is 
not the obscure poet but the unwilling public who escapes into 
an Ivory Tower. A short review of such a book had best look 
round for the points of disagreement, but the main body of it 
seems to me true and convincingly argued. | 


~ 


But whom is it meant to convince? I suppose people who 
already read poetry, but bad poetry. They might be told more 
about the degrees of badness. It seems clear that Propaganda 
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a poetry (“I want you to feel like I do about this,” or what Col- 
“x lingwood recently called the magical use of art, more of a 
oe social function) is not in itself Sentimental poetry (keeping 
- to a limited range of feelings, to let them run riot), and Uplift 


d poetry is different again. Assuming they are all bad, there is 
ady, aad , 
a question what poetry is used for—what kind of threshold 


-— ought to be crossed before you spill over into it from normal 
life? Is it better to have second-rate poetry in your life than 
none? And what sort of effort is required to produce or enjoy 
the virtues Mr. Brooks praises? Do you want to be cool or 
nearly crazy? Oddly enough, you seem to want one extreme or 
the other. 

th The demand that the imaginative act must keep a balance of 

€ eae : 
judgment can come down to hardly more than writing with 
cal good sense. For instance Mr. Ransom’s poem about the little 

‘ica ; 
girl whose pet hen died deserves all that Mr. Brooks says about 

een i / “a 

, it—it keeps just the right tone, it is good taste, it lets the gen- 

alist aes é 

eral comment on life and death be there without fuss. It is a 

aim a we : 
particularly good piece of Communication. And this sort of 

re- : : : 

rs virtue is almost necessary to good poetry, and the Romantics 

the < . ‘ . : 
tended to lose it. But surely it has not even a technical like- 

out a 

: ness to the frozen agony of the Waste Land. There the sym- 

t is : 

bols may mean alternately life or death, as Mr. Brooks well 

into ? a ; : , : 

, shows, and a frightful tension requires a frightful concentration 

ook : : ‘ a 

of style. He denies that there is any “despair” in the poem, and 

f it ay} : ? : 
thinks critics who said there was have misunderstood it. To 

; be sure, it does not say people can never be happy, but the 

who os . - 4 . 
poetry of flat contradiction is almost a clinical thing; it can 

ore 

4 only be done well as a way of treating yourself for a terrible 

- ) & ) 


state of mind. We had a lot of people in England trying to 
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do that after Eliot; I don’t know that it happened much in 





America, except for Hart Crane. It is perhaps an odd thing to 
try to do. But it seems to me that Mr. Brooks’ approach tends ‘ 
to treat the concentration of horror as no more than the bal- = 
anced tone of good sense. . 

Rather the same thing happens in his account of Auden. He : 
praises with great discrimination some poems from the first volume | : 


and expresses doubt whether Auden will go much further. But 
° ° ° P . a 

one of the impressive things about Auden is that after starting | 

in the Eliot tradition of horrified concentration he refused to 


get stuck there; he is now able to use the same intellectual : 
and technical power on normal and easily communicated states 

of feeling. The later poetry joins on easily to his ordinary life, | 
and for that reason (paradoxically if you like) does not have | 

to be a private poetry which only a few insiders understand. 


It is in this kind of way, I think, that the things Mr. Brooks’ 
theory excludes cannot be excluded in practice. I suspect he would 
call the new attitude to communication in Auden’s later work a 
desire to write Propaganda, which he disapproves. Indeed any 
poet who tells his readers what he thinks about the world is 
getting mixed up with Truth, which Mr. Brooks wants to 
keep out of poetry. I agree that the case of Yeats is very odd, 
writing so earnestly about a magical scheme he can’t really 
have believed in. But I should say he firmly believed in part 
of it, the Spengleresque historical forecast for instance—thought 
that part of it, for instance the classification of types of men 
by lunar phases, gave a handy system for a real set of differences, 
and felt that the particularly unscientific parts were a decent 
weapon against the harm done by scientists getting off their 
beat. Then the different parts fitted together and suggested 
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each other to him. To call the whole thing a pseudo-statement 





f a seems tO me to blanket the way a man’s mind actually works. 
a But Mr. Brooks is careful not to talk psychology—about how 
ae a poet’s mind gets into these contortions, or whether different 
" kinds of people get good results from different kinds of poetry 
H —even in his account of “metaphysical” wit (where repressions 
a come in naturally). That would be toying with Science, which 
But he wants to keep out of Literature. Or maybe he doesn’t want 
ing all this, and just outlined the critical program. It is a cast- 
iron program, and it makes for a healthy toughness in critics, 
" but I can’t see that it goes all the way. oan 
‘ual , , William Empson 
ates 
ife, 
ave SENTIMENT WITH TERROR 
nd. 
sks’ Collected Poems, by Robert Graves. Random House. 
ald It is said ot John Skelton that one Sunday, after taking his 
: congregation to task for “complaining to the bishop that I do 
aij keep a fair wench in my house,” he asked his wife, whom he 
¥* had apparently brought into church for the purpose, to bring his 
ra child to him. Showing the child naked to his parish he asked, 
dd. “Is not this child as fair as is the best of all yours? It hath nose, 
lly eyes, hands, and feet, as well as any of yours: it is not like 
ss a pig, nor a calf, nor like no fowl nor no monstrous beast. If 
she I had brought forth this child without arms or legs, or that it 
we were deformed, being a monstrous thing, I would never have 
on blamed you to have complained to the bishop of me: but to 
ee complain without a cause, I say, as I said before in my anthem, 
we vos estis, you be, and have been, and will and shall be knaves, 
“ to complain of me without a cause reasonable!” 
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Closer to Skelton’s wit than is that of perhaps any other Eng- 
lish poet, is the wit of Robert Graves, his combinations of whim- 


ors a : : ; = ; : pot 
sicality and pain, of lightness with grief, of sentiment with = 
terror. pre 
Across two counties he can hear set 

And catch your words before you speak. 
The woodlouse or the maggot’s weak pri 
Clamor rings in his sad ear, to 

And noise so slight it would surpass 

aS 


Credence—drinking sound of grass, 
Worm talk, clashing jaws of moth pi 
Chumbling holes in cloth; : 
The groan of ants who undertake 
Gigantic loads for honor’s sake re. 
(Their sinews creak, their breath comes thin) 
Whir of spiders when they spin, 

And minute whispering, mumbling, sighs, se 
Of idle grubs and flies. 

This man is quickened so with grief 
He wanders god-like or like thief hi 
Inside and out, below, above, 


Without relief seeking lost love. bal 
Something too of Skelton’s off-the-lip satire is his, and Skel- 
ton’s huge contempt for middle-class mediocrity. As in The 
Laureate: 
Once long ago here was a poet; who died. 
See how remorse twitching his mouth proclaims 
It was no natural death, but suicide. 
Pp 
Yet one wonders whether Mr. Graves’ occupation with trivia cl 
and his sometimes forced facetiousness, is not, in a world reek- u 
ing with injustice, also a form of poetic suicide. It is true that 0 
his concern with the grotesque lends us a new idea of what Ci 
originality in a poet may be. Yet facetiousness in the teeth of c 


disaster to all poets is something more than grotesque. 
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eis In an interesting foreword Mr. Graves traces his progress as 
poet from early efforts to identify poetic urgencies with the 
impulses of romance, through poetry as “an exorcism of physical 
pretensions by self-humbling honesties,” to “a more immediate 
sense of poetic liberation—achieved not by mysticism but by 
practical persistence.” Unhappily, Mr. Graves’ stepping stones 
to “poetic liberation” remain not so clearly defined to the reader 
as to himself. “Should I then choose to lay me down and let a 
pious music mar the decent mystery of my progress?” he asks 
in the volume’s last poem, and a decent mystery his progress 
remains. Not that Mr. Graves’ verse of 1939 is not richer and 
more original even than his verse of 1916, but rather that it 
seems to have less importance to the outer world—he seems to 
be speaking, however richly and originally, more and more to 
himself. And as he does so the leaven of sadness of his early 
work is replaced more and more by terror: 

Finis apparent on an earlier page 


e]- And garnished with a funeral colophon— 
Should this be here repeated? 


” Death has been punctually announced, 
And to die once is death enough, 
Be sure, for any lifetime. 
In this definitive edition Mr. Graves has brought together his 
poetic work of twenty-three years, and in such a way that the 
via course he has taken as a poet can now be clearly seen. Partic- 
k- | ularly, the relation of his later to his earlier work is brought 
at out; a number of the early poems have been omitted, but in 
iat compensation there are fifty poems not published in previous 
of collections of his verse. 


Nelson Algren 
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LYRIC WISDOM 


Kings and the Moon, by James Stephens. Macmillan. 

In reviewing any book of poems one tacitly accepts and an- 
swers two old questions: “What is the meaning and function 
of poetry?” and “Where does this book belong artistically?” 
The first question must, of necessity, be answered in terms of 
the ideology of the reviewer. The second belongs to time, to 
categories, to the awareness of the reader, and is, therefore, un- 
answerable in any definite sense. 

To this reviewer an analogy is helpful in answering the first 
question, “What is the meaning and function of poetry?” Poetry 
is to the aesthetic life what the dream, according to one of the 
great modern schools of psychology, is to the psychic life. The 
meaning of the dream is the analysis of a situation stated in 
metaphor, and its purpose is to create a mood. This mood may 
incite to action or to inaction which will solve the particular 
problem incidental to a situation. The dream therefore is always 
a criticism, in the sense that it is an analysis of life. It always 
creates a mood and attempts to present a solution of a prob- 
lem, and sometimes the mood is strong enough to incite to ac- 
tion. True poetry also does these things. It is the criticism 
(analysis) of life or, to be specific, of some situation in the 
poet’s culture and time. If it is true criticism, it will hold 
within it those universals which raise it above that time and 
culture and refer it not only to the poet and his environment, 
but to the race. True poetry, like the dream, always creates 
a mood. 

If it is the first function of true poetry to create in the reader 
a mood similar to that of the poet when he wrote, we can say 
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Lyric Wisdom 
that James Stephens belongs, but not where he belongs. He is 
a poet adept as any now living in the creation of mood. 

Many persons would object that it is giving poetry too much 
= credit to follow through the analogy and say that these moods 
~ incite to action in the sense of solving problems. To my mind, 
o it is not too much to say. It is one of the mysteries of poetry 
: that the reader, out of his own experience, may add to its ele- 
to Se ; : ' 

ments something by which it is crystallized into wisdom. The 
ui credit is still to the poet, for this is not creation but a process; 

just as the psycho-therapist can take no credit for the dream, 
rst eeagye , 
Ge which is the creation of the dreamer. He can, however, be 
\ helped in his understanding of all dreams by his interpretation 
* of one. 
ot In Kings and the Moon Mr. Stephens is more abstract than 
mi in any of his former poetry. These poems are more highly 
ms organized in thought and in form. While it may be unfair to 
+ use the terminology of one art in describing another, one can 
™ hardly help saying that, whereas Mr. Stephens formerly painted 
4 naturalistic forms, he now uses geometric ones; or better still, 
wi that he now stylizes both form and color. The effect, with the 
wl Celtic background of his wit, his deceptive tenderness, and his 
i poverty-worship, is sometimes startling. This method was pre- 
" saged in the poem Strict Joy Strict Care in his volume of that 
id name, and reaches its height in Kings and Tanists. 
nd One is never quite sure whether Mr. Stephens is a philo- 
” sophical or lyrical poet, so ably does he create his moods and 
ad state his views in pure song. In Envying Tobias he maintains 

a charming Celtic informality with the heavenly hierarchy. 
ler Student Taper and Te Deum are interesting in that they are 
say the same poem with different images; their basic idea is a sort 
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of theme song for Mr. Stephens, which enlarges into the most 
beautiful and the most important poem in the volume, Theme, 
with Variations. From this poem, the following passage on 
universal love may be quoted as an example of Mr. Stephens’ 
ability to state his philosophy lyrically: 

She brings her timid one 

To bravery: 

Her knave and fool 

Into her honesty: 

Her brute 

To friendship, 


And her wise 
To jollity 
Like and unlike, 
When to her grace they bow, 
The moon doth rise in them, 
And spring allow 
Green leaves 
In every heart: 
Laurels 
In every brow. 
Inez Cunningham Stark 


MANHATTAN APOCALYPSE 


Riders at the Gate, by Joseph Auslander. Macmillan. 

The first section of Mr. Auslander’s book pays its literal at- 
tention to current European and Asiatic power politics and rep- 
resents a form of public speech which this poet has largely 
denied himself in the past. As at once the most ambitious and 
typical member of the group, the poem that gives the volume 
its title furnishes the critic with a ready text for moral and 
summary. Its structure is derived, by a curious and—judged by 
its practical results—not wholly legitimate extension of the alle- 
gorical method, from the revelation at Patmos. Mr. Auslander's 
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ost vision of the things which must shortly come to pass is given 
ne, | voice, however, not by the Prophet but by three of the horse- 
on men. (I take the intention behind this shift to be ironic, 
ns although irony is not precisely the effect achieved.) 

Three riders pull up at the gate; 

The flanks of their horses run red; 

Each wears a crown on his head: 

They are Death and Destruction and Hate. 
The riders then proceed to an indiscriminate condemnation of 
the wars, violence, dictatorships, crime, materialism, and intoler- 
ance that characterize modern man and that are soon to bring 
him to his self-invited doom: 

You have taken the sword and the spear; 

You have split the world with your schisms; 

You are filled with the folly of isms; 

You have sent for us: we are here. 
This is roughly typical of the seventy-four quatrains that com- 
ark | Prise the horsemen’s histrionics and precede their involvement 
in violent action, action that is overshadowed by the presence 
of the fourth horseman, Hope (“whose mercy no man may 
escape”). And on this note—or one a whole lot like it—the 


poem ends. 
at: It should be painfully apparent from this sketchy and neces- 
ep- | sarily unfair summary that the analogy with the Apocalypse is 
gely | essentially functionless. The taking of the mask in the persons 
and of the horsemen fails to achieve the dramatic tension which 
ime | results from giving the speaker a character that can shape and 
and | Specify his speech: it is always the poet who is speaking in 
| by | his day-to-day unspecified and prose person. Nor does the 
alle- poem’s prophecy of doom gain strength from the Biblical 
ler’s | analogue. Its structure is formally too distinct a thing for that, 
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so that the parallels to Holy Writ appear not as framework but Th 
as incidental and arbitrary ornament. Moreover, any compari- be 
son of its diction with that of the Prophet yields unfortunate 
results; for where John’s speech is governed by an essential ~~ 
economy in which even the ritual of repetition has its function crit 
in lending pattern and dignity to the fierce percepts of vision, | 4! 
the riders’ speech is arbitrary and formless. There is scarcely the 
a stanza which demands retention for other than grammatical all 
reasons; there is scarcely one which could not be paraphrased, so | P* 


casual is the relation of image to image, of thought to thought 
The second section of the volume eschews so public a speech 

in favor of those subjects that engage the parochial heart. (There 

is, of course, an occasional mixing of the two modes; I have in J' 

mind the poet’s consoling observation that the wild white heron 

will still be with us when Mussolini is “a bloated banquet ra 

for the flies”.) Here Mr. Auslander is on familiar ground, at 


and he rewards his public with precisely that virtuosity it has = 
come to expect from him. And the curious fact is that in so | & 
highly romantic a field the poet is far less apt to succumb to lib 
the exigencies of his verse-pattern and commit himself to those su 
paddings and inversions that flaw his topical and realistic title- the 
poem. Most successful in this romantic mode are those poems of 
that pay their informal homage to the household god. The is 
nature god is in general less adequately worshiped, for Aus- a 
lander appears to find it necessary to document the violence of ha 
his love for natural objects by a corresponding violence in the - 
language of their celebration. The following example is char- fir 
acteristic in intention, though particularly unhappy in fact: “ 
a feather W 

te 


Dropped from that bird whose breast is a burning rose 
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- The reader whose experience with burning roses is limited may 
ie be excused if he finds the image difficult. 
-™ The weakness that is central here is central in Mr. Auslander’s 
sal poetic speech, whether public or private: a tendency to let the 
= critical intellect yield before the rhetoric of his subject or the 
on, demands of self-expression—the more persuasive the subject or 
ely the self, the more strained the poetic act. It is this perhaps that 
ad allows a talent that is never frivolous to have so often as its end- 
roduct a half-success 

, $0 P Morgan Blum 
ght. 
ech ' ; 

NEWS NOTES 


; in } yeaa BOND, custodian of the Harriet Monroe Library of Modern 
Poetry at the University of Chicago, reminds us that this room has 
now been in use for more than a year, and is proving a center of interest 
for students, faculty, and visitors. In the October 1931 issue of POETRY, 
ind. at the time the bequest was made, Miss Monroe herself described the 
collection as consisting “of books sent to us for review during the very 
interesting period since 1912. The best of these—most of them first 
1 $0 editions, many of them inscribed—we have kept on+our shelves, and it 
is a pleasure to know that they will be preserved for students. The 
library will also include our fat files of correspondence with poets, and 
10se such manuscripts as have come to us in script or signed.” 
More than two hundred books have been added to the collection in 


itle- the past year, and the library has also been buying phonograph records 

ems of modern poets reading their own poetry. Mrs. Bond extends an invi- 

tation to readers of POETRY to visit the room and use its facilities. It 

The is in Wieboldt Hall, 59th street near Ellis Avenue, and is open from one 
Aus- to five in the afternoons, Monday through Friday. 

As a special activity in connection with this library, a Poetry Group 

e of has been started under the sponsorship of the Friends of the Library, 

the a university organization. Meetings are held once a month and are 

open to members, their guests, and all the university students. The 

shar- first program was given on November 15th by David Daiches, on “The 

Poetry of W. H. Auden.” In December Marion Strobel will read 


some of her own poems, and Lionel Abel will talk on the poetry of 
Wallace Stevens. Those who wish to receive notices of meetings should 
telephone or write to Mrs. Bond at the Harriet Monroe Library. 
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As memorials to Sidney Lanier, three literary awards of $125 have 


been announced by The Southern Literary Messenger, 109 East Cary te 
Street, Richmond, Va. The Lanier Memorial Award of $50 is offered N 
for a poem of any length “considered the most fitting tribute to the tir 
Southern poet,” the Benjamin Louis Lanier Award of $25 for a M 


Petrarchan sonnet “on any subject except Lanier,” and the Sidney Lanier 
Appreciation Award of $50 for the best interpretation of Lanier or any n 
phase of his life in a prose article not to exceed 4000 words. Each by 
manuscript must bear a pen name without address and must be ac- l 
companied by a sealed envelope containing the author's correct name with 


return postage. No deadline is announced, but the winning poems and Cc 
essay will be published in January. att 

The Lyric, published at 303 Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Va., offers a Hi 
prize of $50 for a poem or group of poems accepted for publication ha 
in its next three issues. 

A rental library is being established in Chicago for the benefit of an 
Spanish refugee children living in camps in France. Mary Gordon, we 
the director, writes: “Although the income from this library will not Se 
be a great sum, still if we can establish five more ‘white corners’ mi 
(centers where undernourished children receive vitamin concentrates, Ce 
powdered milk, cod-liver oil, chocolate, medicine, etc.) a great deal will 
have been accomplished.” It is hoped that readers of POETRY will m: 
co-operate by sending books, either as gifts or loans. The library A 
promises good care of all volumes and their return to the donors vO 


when wanted. Packages should be marked “book rate” and sent to the 
Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign, Room 812, 203 North Wabash tri 


Avenue, Chicago, Ill. The rate is 1’%4c a pound regardless of zone. Po 
If any of our readers are still worrying about their Christmas lists, 

may we suggest that one or more subscriptions to POETRY would be a Ne 

happy solution? POETRY makes a highly acceptable present—or so an 

we judge by the number of Christmas renewals that come in each yeat. 

In giving subscriptions, our readers will be widening the audience for ap 


modern poetry and will help to insure the continuance of the magazine 


ma 
Ly 

NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS : 

of 

PAUL ENGLE, of Iowa, is one of the best known young American thi 
poets. He appeared here for the first time in 1930, and since then Bo 
has published four books of poems, Worn Earth, American Song, Break be 
the Heart's Anger, and most recently, Corn. He studied at Oxford for an 
several years as a Rhodes Scholar, and is at present Lecturer in Poetry DE 
at the University of Iowa. an 
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ave ROBERT FRIEND is a young New York poet. He has been a school 
ary teacher in Puerto Rico, and was one of the staff workers on the 
red New York City Guide Book. He appeared in POETRY for the first 
the time in 1937, and has also contributed to The New Republic, New 
- Masses, Direction, etc. 
rier WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT, of Providence, R. I., is the author of a 
any notable first book of poems, Biography for Traman, published in 1937 
‘ach by Covici-Friede. He has contributed frequently to POETRY, and in 
ac: 1935 received our Guarantors Prize. 
vith T. C. WILSON was born in Denver in 1912 and now lives in 
and Columbus, Ohio. He was educated at the University of Ohio, and 
attended the University of Michigan for one year, receiving there the 
Ss 8 Hopwood Awards for criticism and poetry. His poems and reviews 
tion have appeared often here since 1932. 
HUGH MACDIARMID is the pseudonym of the famous Scottish author 
r of and journalist, Christopher Murray Grieve. In addition to many prose 
jon, works, MacDiarmid has published ten volumes of poetry, including 
not Second Hymn to Lenin and Other Poems and Selected Poems (Mac- 
ers’ millan, 1934), and is now working on a poem of over 20,000 lines, 
ates, Cornish Heroic Song. This is his first appearance in POETRY. 
will KENNETH SLADE ALLING, of Wilton, Conn., has contributed to many 
will magazines and anthologies, and was one of the editors of The Measure. 
rary A book of his poems, Core of Fire, will soon be published as the first 
nors volume in a series sponsored by the League to Support Poetry. 
the VIRGINIA MOORE, now living in Scottsville, Va., has been a con- 
bash tributor since 1926. She is the author of two books of poems, Not 
Poppy and Sweet Water and Bitter. 
lists, RALPH GUSTAFSON is a young Canadian poet living at present in 
be a New York. He has published a book of poems, The Golden Chalice, 
t $0 and a play in verse, Alfred the Great. 
year. ANNE YOUNG is a teacher of mathematics in Brooklyn. She has 
- for appeared twice before in POETRY. 
zine: TOM BOGGS, of New York, has contributed to POETRY and other 


magazines, and has edited two anthologies, 51 Neglected Lyrics and 
Lyrics in Brief. 

All but two of this month’s prose writers have appeared previously: 

G. A. BORGESE, whom we are happy to present for the first time, is one 
of the most distinguished of living Italian writers, and is well known in 


rican this country as the author of Goliath: The March of Fascism. Dr. 
then Borgese taught formerly at the universities of Rome and Milan, but has 
reak been in voluntary exile since 1931. He is now an American citizen 
1 for and Professor of Italian Literature at the University of Chicago. 
oetry DELMORE SCHWARTZ, of New York, is the author of a book of verse 


and prose, In Dreams Begin Responsibilities, and of a forthcoming 
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translation of Rimbaud’s Une Saison en Enfer. WILLIAM EMPSON has 
recently returned to England after two years in China. He is the 
author of two critical volumes, Seven Types of Ambiguity and English 
Pastoral Poetry. UNEZ CUNNINGHAM STARK, of Chicago, was in- 
troduced with a group of poems in our June issue. She is a writer on 
art and psychology. NELSON ALGREN, also of Chicago, has published 
a novel, Somebody in Boots, and contributes stories and poems to 
magazines. MORGAN BLUM, who appears for the first time, is a young 
Louisiana writer, living in New Orleans. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 
One Part Love, by Babette Deutsch. Oxford University Press 
Connecticut River and Other Poems, by Reuel Denney. Yale Univ. 


Press. 

Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats, by T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 

The Four Apes and Other Fables of Our Day, by Alfred Kreymborg. 
Loker Raley, N. Y. C. 

Poems from the Greenberg MSS., edited by James Laughlin. New 
Directions, Norfolk, Conn 

The Ark and the Alphabet, by Nathalia Crane and Leonard Feeney. 
Macmillan. 

Writing on the Wall, by Charlotte Louise Groom. Dorrance & Co. 

Patterns of Dream, by Jean du Bouillier. J. F. Rowny Press, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

Kenneth Robert's Book of Gothic Rhapsodies, I-IX, by Charles Henry 
Haile. Cloister Press, Chicago. 

Poems of a Bachelor, by Philip M. Marsh. Aroostock Pub., Houlton, 
M 


e. 

Thumb Prints, by Byron Chew. Bar D Press, Siloam Springs, Ark. 

Under the Sun, by Arthur S. Bourinot. Macmillan Co. of Canada. 
PROSE, TRANSLATIONS, ETC.: 

On the Boiler (prose and verse), by W. B. Yeats. Cuala Press, Dublin. 

Music and Edgar Allan Poe, A Bibliographical Study, by May Garrettson 
Evans. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 

New Directions 1939, edited by James Laughlin IV. New Directions. 

Blood Wedding, by F. Garcia Lorca, trans. by Gilbert Neiman. New 
Directions. 

Canterbury Tales, by Geoffrey Chaucer. A Selective Version, by Frederic 
Whitmore. Dorrance. 


[Remaining books will be listed next month.] 
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